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The book is written in a pleasing style and is well arranged. It does not 
intend to give detailed knowledge of business problems. Its aim is to aid the 
teacher in awakening proper attitudes in the minds of the students. Teachers 
will find it helpful in this respect. 

First-Year Latin. — A recent text 'from Syracuse University is particularly 
commendable for its development of the bearings of Latin upon our English 
speech. At each step the beginner is led to see the relation to English gram- 
mar and syntax, while each word in the lesson vocabularies is directly asso- 
ciated with some common English derivative thereof. 

Also deserving of mention are the selections provided for translation. 
These display an unusual variety and interest. Epigrams, humorous narra- 
tive, and brief accounts of Roman customs, heroes, or important historical 
incidents avoid the monotony of exercises based entirely on Caesar or Ovid. 
Numerous illustrations, several of which are in color, add to the general 
attractiveness of the book. 

Applied chemistry. — It is generally agreed that the essential principles of 
chemistry and the application of these principles to ordinary conditions of 
living should be made familiar to every boy and girl during school life. Aiming 
primarily at the provision of such instruction for the 90 per cent of high-school 
pupils who do not go to college, Dean Vivian presents a new text 2 which 
emphasizes the applications of chemistry to household economics, soil fertility, 
and plant and animal production. 

The book is divided into three parts; the first part, on " Inorganic Chemis- 
try, " treats of the essential facts of chemical composition and reaction, bringing 
the pupil to an acquaintance with these facts through an analysis of elements 
which are commonly known or of some of their familiar compounds. That is, 
the procedure is always from the known to the related unknown. Part II 
deals with the applications of chemistry and with facts and theories which are 
necessary to an intelligent understanding of the phenomena of daily life. The 
several chapters relate to such topics as "Fats," "Oils and Soaps," "Diges- 
tion," "Nutrition," "Feeding Farm Animals," "Milk and Its Products," 
"Food Preservation," "Antiseptics and Disinfectants." Part III is devoted 
to the study of "Soils and Fertilizers, " the twelve chapters dealing with various 
phases of the problem of tilling and preserving soil. A passage from this 
section is indicative of the practical character of treatment of topics in Parts 
II and III. 

How to recognize a sour soil. — The character of the vegetation gives some indication 
as to whether or not the soil is acid. Where such plants as common sorrel, horsetail, 

1 P. O. Place, Beginning Latin: An Introduction by Way of English. New York: 
American Book Co., 1919. Pp. xviii+398. $1.36. 

3 Alfred Vivian, Everyday Chemistry. New York: American Book Co., 1920. 
Pp.560. $1.64. 
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rushes and mosses take possession of the land, it is a strong indication of acidity, 
because these plants can withstand a large amount of acid and hence persist after the 
soil has become too sour for the growth of more desirable plants. Sometimes an acid 
soil becomes so covered with sorrel as to give a reddish tinge to the entire field. 

The persistent failure of clover is an indication of soil acidity, while a good growth 
of clover shows that the soil contains sufficient limestone. On acid soils the clover 
frequently starts growth with promise in the early spring, but later becomes sickly in 
appearance and finally dies out completely. Such behavior is practically always due 
to a sour condition of the soil [p. 47SI. 

At the close of each chapter there is a list of exercises, some of which are 
in the form of experiments to be performed in the laboratory, though many of 
these may be carried out at home, no special apparatus being required. The 
lists of exercises are quite adequate in the sense of being suggestive and directing 
the pupil's attention to the immediate bearing of the facts studied upon 
practical problems within his own experience. 

The book is a rather pleasing expression of the now generally accepted 
notion that chemistry should be so taught as to make it "assist the pupil in 
interpreting life," and seems well adapted for use in vocational courses in 
agriculture and home economics. 

Forge and machine-shop practice. — The difference between using a well- 
written, well-organized text and using no text at all is often the difference 
between teaching with a conscious purpose and teaching in a haphazard way. 
Industrial arts work has generally been handicapped by traditions which 
insist that experience and knowledge can only be transmitted to another 
through direct personal contact and observation. The value of broad contacts 
formed through the medium of printed material has not been fully recognized. 
That it is not impossible to transmit technical information and the results of 
experience by means of the printed page is well demonstrated by Harcourt in 
his volume on forge practice.' 

The book has much valuable information on materials and equipment 
which should cut down the amount of time required for lecture work on these 
subjects. The projects selected have been chosen on the basis of materials 
and processes involved. With such a type of organization the work outlined 
can be easily supplemented by special projects which the instructor may wish 
to introduce. Illustrations of the steps or operations necessary in making 
each project are unusually complete and adequate. 

A second recent volume 2 of a somewhat similar plan and organization has 
to do with machine-shop work. The author has centered blocks of instruc- 
tional material around the various machines that are used in the shop, supple- 
menting these with a chapter on bench and vise work and another treating of 

1 R. H. Harcourt, Elementary Forge Practice. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1920. Pp.154. $150. 

3 T. J. Palmateer, Elementary Machine Shop Practice. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1920. Pp.123. $1.50. 



